CHAPTER I9§ 


The Surrealist Bestiary and Animal Philosophy 
Walter Kalaidjian 


In his 1949 essay “Caught in the Act” (1949), André Breton reflected back 
on Surrealism’s fascination with the animal kingdom. “The surrealist 
bestiary,” he declared, “gives pride of place, above all other species, to 
animals that are sui generis and have an aberrant or decadent appearance 
such as the platypus, the praying mantis, or the anteater.” Surrealists, as 
Breton suggests, were enthralled by such bizarre creatures as the anteater — 
a near relative of the armadillo — whose arresting closeup was photographed 
by Dora Maar in Pére Ubu (1936). Strange creatures like the praying 
mantis — whose sexual cannibalism so fascinated and horrified Salvador 
Dalí and Roger Caillois — radically destabilized any Romantic nostalgia for 
the pastoral world. Similarly, the duck-billed, web-footed, semi-aquatic, 
egg-laying platypus — sporting a beaver’s tail and otter’s fur — defamiliarized 
human sexuality and the chivalric codes of Renaissance lyricism as in 
Breton’s erotic poem “Free Union”: an extended blazon to his spouse’s 
alluring beauty (“My wife with the sex of an iris / A mine and a platypus”).* 
In its mashup of reptile, mammalian, and ornithological descent lines, the 
platypus served as an exemplary surrealist symbol of the powerful subver- 
sion that Darwinian evolution posed for the classical ideals of Western 
humanist embodiment. 

Charles Darwin’s major writings of the late nineteenth century — On the 
Origin of Species (1859), The Descent of Man (1871), and The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals (1872) — constituted a paradigm shift beyond 
any bright line that distinguished humans as a species from the biological 
laws governing the rest of the animal world. Darwin pointed to the 
“protean or polymorphic” nature of species evolution whose vestigial traces 
are everywhere on view in human anatomy. The Darwinian thesis of 


" André Breton, “Caught in the Act” [1949], in Free Rein, trans. Michel Parmentier and Jacqueline 
d’Amboise (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1996), 129. 

* André Breton, “Free Union” [1931], in Selections, ed., Mark Polizzotti (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2003), 91. 
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“descent with modification,” as Kirsten Strom argues, was a formative 
influence on the surrealist fascination with what Breton would later 
characterize as the “aberrant” signs of species hybridity that crossed the 
human/animal divide.’ Similarly, traditional standards of humanist aes- 
thetic value were overturned by Darwin’s speculations on “sexual selec- 
tion” that redefined, as Barbara Larson explains, “the experience of ‘beauty’ 
as an attractant throughout the animal kingdom.”* 

Extending well into the twentieth century, however, the philosophical 
tradition of Western metaphysics — from Aristotle through René Descartes, 
Immanuel Kant, and Martin Heidegger — held that the human capacity for 
thought, culture, and above all, the /ogos of the word distinguished man- 
kind from the category of the animal as such. Critical of Western philo- 
sophical metaphysics, Jacques Derrida later argued that the human/animal 
binary repressed the entire spectrum of biological diversity and varied 
capacities of animal species under the reductive category of “the 
Animal.” Today, based on the painstaking work of such field researchers 
as Jane Goodall, Marc Bekoff, Frans de Waal, Barbara Smuts, Louis 
Herman, and many others, we take for granted that other species besides 
humans possess the potential for the cultural transmission of tool use, the 
manipulation of symbols, capacities of individuation as measured by the 
so-called mirror self-recognition test (MSR), as well as other forms of 
nonhuman intelligence. 

Anticipating the biopolitics of contemporary animal philosophy, sur- 
realist practice of the modern era was acutely attuned to the multiplicity of 
animal life and the challenge it posed to humanist pieties that would 
otherwise transcend that species diversity. Nevertheless, from the vantage 
point of animal philosophy today, the surrealist bestiary between the two 
world wars also looks very much like a work in progress. On the one hand, 
Surrealism of the 1920s and 1930s remains undeniably revolutionary in its 
attention to nonhuman animal behavior, its depictions of human/animal 
hybridity, and its critique of the oppressive political linkages among the 
discourses of speciesism, classism, and colonialism. Yet, on the other hand, 
Surrealism’s animal representations frequently lapse precisely into the 


* See Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex (New York: Greenwood 
Press, 1969), 214; quoted in Kirsten Strom, The Animal Surreal: The Role of Darwin, Animals, and 
Evolution in Surrealism (New York: Routledge, 2017), 46. 

* Barbara Larson, “Introduction,” in Barbara Larson and Fae Brauer, eds., The Art of Evolution 
(Hanover, NH: Dartmouth University Press, 2009), 12. 

5 See Jacques Derrida, The Animal That Therefore I Am, ed., Marie-Louise Mallet and trans. David 
Wills (New York: Fordham University Press, 2008). 
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humanistic limits of symbolization: into imaginary, bestial metaphors that, 
however disruptive of Judeo-Christian pieties, nevertheless tend to elide 
the actual environments, communicative agency, and autonomy of non- 
human animals in favor of anthropocentric fantasy. 

Nevertheless, the later postwar careers of surrealist figures such as 
Leonora Carrington, as we shall see, offer compelling, feminist anticipa- 
tions of recent biopolitical debates over an “ethic of care” defining human/ 
nonhuman animal kinship networks, and what Donna Harraway has 
characterized as the “co-constitutive agency” of companion-species 
relationships. Moreover, beyond the European metropole — notably in 
locales such as Mexico, Cuba, and Martinique — the postcolonial represen- 
tation of fauna and flora in the work of Wifredo Lam, Frida Kahlo, Aimé 
Césaire, and Suzanne Césaire similarly points to the limits of orthodox 
Surrealism. Darwinian animality, for these artists, writers, and intellec- 
tuals, is imbricated precisely with the traumatic historicity of Western 
imperialism and its legacies of colonization, slavery, and the Middle 
Passage that are constitutive of social modernity. 

Dovetailing with Darwin’s evolutionary theory, the Freudian field — 
with its analysis of dream states, free association, and sexuality — provided 
surrealists with another modern vector for representing animal diversity. 
Darwin was a formative influence on Freud’s early career as a research 
biologist. “The theories of Darwin,” as Freud reflected in his 
Autobiography, “strongly attracted me, for they held out hopes of an 
extraordinary advance in our understanding of the world.”” Freud was 
exposed to Darwinism as a first year medical student at the University of 
Vienna in 1874 when, under the direction of his mentor Carl Claus, he 
conducted research on the sexual organs of eels.* Freud continued his 
career as a researcher advancing Ernst Briicke’s work on the nerve cells of 
crayfish in 1882.? Moreover, Freud’s inaugural clinical work with Josef 
Breuer in Studies of Hysteria (1895) bear the influence of Darwin’s The 
Expression of the Emotions. Similarly, the evolution of Freud’s distinctions 
between instinct (imstinkt) and drive (treib) as well as his development of 


See Donna J. Harraway, The Companion Species Manifesto: Dogs, People, and Significant Otherness 
(Chicago: Prickly Paradigm, 2003), 96-97; Sunaura Taylor, “Interdependent Animals: A Feminist 
Disability Ethic-of-Care,” in Carol J. Adams and Lori Gruen, eds, Ecofeminism: Feminist Intersections 
with Other Animals and the Earth (New York: Bloomsbury, 2014), 109-126. 

Sigmund Freud, “An Autobiographical Study” [1925], The Standard Edition of the Complete 
Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. James Strachey (Oxford: Macmillan, 1964), Vol. 20, 
8; quoted in Frank J. Sulloway, Freud, Biologist of the Mind (Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1992 [1979]), 13. 

Sulloway, Freud, 160. ° Ibid., 22. 
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libido theory derived, in part, from Darwin’s speculations on sexual selec- 
tion in The Descent of Man. The Darwinian legacy, filtered through Ernst 
Haeckel, further influenced Freud’s speculations on the “phylogenetic 
origin” of human sexual development in “The Phases of Development of 
the Sexual Organization” (1915), Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis 
(1916-17), and From the History of an Infantile Neurosis (1918). His cultural 
writings in Totem and Taboo (1913) and Civilization and Its Discontents 
(1930) also followed Darwin by drawing continuities between the sublima- 
tions of modern culture and their “primitive” species origins."® 

Surrealism between the wars embraced Freud’s take on the “blow” that 
Darwin struck against the “narcissism” of “man’s supposedly privileged 
place in creation” and the “most wounding blow” that psychoanalysis 
lodged against “human megalomania.” The surrealists welcomed Freud’s 
clinical discovery that the ego “is not even master in its own house.”” 
Surrealism was thus given free rein to lift the repressions of human 
narcissism and explore the latent contents of the unconscious, whose 
origins, according to Freud, stemmed from animal instincts. 

Continental surrealists, in particular, were drawn to the early clinical 
research of Jacques Lacan. For his part, Lacan was influenced by Dalli’s so- 
called “paranoiac-critical method of interpretation” that he had theorized 
as early as his 1930 essay “L’Ane pourri” (“The Rotting Donkey”) published 
in Le Surréalisme au service de la révolution. Likewise, Dali consulted with 
Lacan in the early 1930s on refining the systematic nature of the paranoiac- 
critical method and its visual representation. In contrast to the passive 
technique of free association and dream states favored by Breton, Dali 
adapted surrealist visual representation to Freud and Lacan’s accounts of 
paranoia as early as 1930. Dali depicted psychosis in the visual field through 
the formal resources of the “double image” that projected an alternative 
universe of fantastic images onto everyday reality. Significantly, such 
“double images” gave aesthetic form to erotic fantasy and castration anxiety 
through a corporeal multiplicity of animal others, as in his 1930 paintings 
Femme-cheval paranoiaque (Paronoiac Woman-Horse) and Dormeuse, che- 
val, lion, invisibles (Invisible Sleeping Woman, Horse, Lion) and his 1937 
masterpiece Cygnes reflétant des éléphants (Swans Reflecting Elephants). 


*© On Haeckel’s influence on Freud, see Sulloway, Freud, 258-261; and Lance Workman, Charles 
Darwin: The Shaping of Evolutionary Thinking (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014), 68-70. 

= Sigmund Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis [1916-17], in The Standard Edition of the 
Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, Vol. 15, trans. James Strachey (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1953-1974), 284-285, quoted in Strom, The Animal Surreal, 10. 
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In the inaugural 1933 surrealist journal Minotaure, Lacan published “Le 
problème du style et les formes paranoiaques de l’expérience” (“The 
Problem of Style and the Paranoiac Forms of Experience”) as a response 
to Dali’s essay “Interprétation paranoiaque-critique de limage obsédante 
L’Angélus de Millet” (“Paranoiac-Critical Interpretation of the Obsessive 
Image: Millet’s L'Angélus’) in the same issue. Dali’s contribution to 
Minotaure alludes to the case study of his own obsession with Jean- 
Francois Millet’s 1859 painting L’Angélus (The Angelus). In it, Millet 
portrays the twilight scene of a peasant couple reverently praying over 
a basket of harvested potatoes. As Dalí relates, he was familiar with Millet’s 
painting from the reproduction displayed in the school he attended as 
a youth. In Dali’s paranoiac fantasy, however, the praying couple takes on 
a sinister, primal scene: one that evokes erotic tension, castration anxiety, 
and sexual cannibalism. 

In LAngélus, Dali discerns the “double image” of the devout praying 
female now imagined as a sexually voracious praying mantis: a predator 
insect about to seduce, decapitate, and devour her mate. Reaching back to 
childhood, Dali’s obsession with Millet’s L Angélus stemmed, in part, from 
his early phobia and fascination with insects — particularly the grasshopper 
and the praying mantis. These creatures, for Dali, stood at the intersection 
of species descent and sexual fantasy. In particular, Dalí was drawn to 
French entomologist Jean Henri Fabre’s Souvenirs entomologiques (1879- 
1907) and what he regarded as Fabre’s “twilight atavism” in rendering the 
primeval origins of the insect kingdom. Dali further dwells on his para- 
noiac obsession with the praying mantis in his 1934 essay “Millet’s 
L'Angélus.” In it, he links the mantis not only to the peasant couple of 
Millers ZL ‘Angélus but to the decidedly surreal assemblage of an umbrella, 
a sewing machine, and a hat: fetishized objects that Dalí comes to depict in 
his etchings for an illustrated edition of Lautréamont’s long poem Les 
Chants de Maldoror (The Songs of Maldoror) that same year. 

Similarly, the surrealist fascination with insects was also on view in 
contemporaneous essays published in Minotaure by its cofounder Roger 
Caillois: “La mante religieuse: de la biologie 4 la psychanalyse” (“The 
Praying Mantis: from Biology to Psychoanalysis,” 1934) and “Mimétisme 
et psychasthénie légendaire” (“Mimicry and Legendary Psychasthenia,” 
1935). In the first of these essays, Caillois suggested that modern theories 
of the castration complex might be better viewed through the lens of 
“comparative biology” rather than that of psychoanalysis."* Drawing 


* Roger Caillois, “La Mante religieuse: De la biologie à la psychanalyse,” Minotaure 5 (1934), 23-26. 
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biological continuities between species mimicry in animals and human 
experience, Caillois’s companion-piece essay on mimesis argued that 
mimetic species such as the walking stick, “hawk moth,” octopus, butter- 
fly, spider crab, mayfly, etc. demonstrate an organism’s evolutionary 
assimilation to its spatial milieu through mimicry. In addition, Caillois 
analyzed certain varieties of schizophrenia where what he defined as 
a mimetic “depersonalization by assimilation to space” is marked by the 
loss of corporeal boundaries between the embodied self and the spatial 
environment. Caillois’s fusion of comparative biology and psychoanalysis 
was a formative influence on Lacan’s theories of the Mirror Stage; later 
writings on visuality featured in Seminar XI: The Four Fundamental 
Principles of Psychoanalysis (1973). 

Advancing such interdisciplinary readings of evolutionary biology, 
anthropology, and psychoanalysis, Minotaure flouted the received onto- 
logical and somatic boundaries of the human. To begin with, the journal’s 
title signified the corporeal hybridity of the classical Minotaur. The con- 
tinuity of human and animal origins were showcased in Minotaure s cover 
art by leading surrealists such as Pablo Picasso, Dali, André Masson, Henri 
Matisse, André Derain, Albert Skira, Diego Rivera, and Max Ernst. 
“Minotaure,” writes Effie Rentzou, “in its multiple, collective, and multi- 
media form, can thus be seen as a paradigm for the modernist animal in 
general as a signifier for a new humanism, one no less encompassing than 
its Renaissance and Enlightenment predecessors.”'? On the one hand, 
classical Surrealism’s attention to Darwinian evolution, and the animal 
kingdom generally, proved salutary in debunking the parochial narcissism 
of Western humanist exceptionalism. On the other hand, reading 
Surrealism through the singular figure of the “modernist animal” — what 
Rentzou characterizes as an allegorical “signifier of a new humanism” — 
remains, arguably, within the orbit of humanist symbolization however 
much it anticipates an engagement with what is at stake in the posthuman 
explorations of contemporary animal philosophy. A more radical “ethic of 
care” guiding the coconstitutive domain of human/nonhuman animal 
kinship relations, and emergent political networks of animal agency, 
emerges later in the postwar surrealist aesthetics of figures such as 
Leonora Carrington. 

In any case, Minotaure’s sustained attention to animals and its reposi- 
tioning of humans within, not beyond, the bestiary of comparative 


3 Efthymia Rentzou, “Animal,” in Eric Hayot and Rebecca L. Walkowitz, eds., A New Vocabulary for 
Global Modernism (New York: Columbia University Press, 2016), 40. 
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biology, fulfilled an earlier surrealist investment in animal embodiment: 
one that reached back to the inception of the movement, on view in Paul 
Eluard’s 1920 book of poems Les Animaux et leurs hommes, les hommes et 
leurs animaux (The Animals and Their Men, and the Men and Their 
Animals). Eluard’s verse in turn influenced the early visual representations 
of the surrealist painter Max Ernst, who employed animal symbolism to 
overturn the Victorian mores of bourgeois conservatism and sexual repres- 
sion beginning as early as his 1922 collage image “Rencontre de deux 
sourires” (“The Meeting of Two Smiles”) — a human/bird hybrid that 
illustrated Eluard’s verse in Les malheurs des immortels (The Misfortunes of 
the Immortals). Always irreverent, Ernst deconstructed traditional repre- 
sentations of identity, myth, and metaphysics. For example, as part of 
a 1942 retrospective on his career, published in Charles Henri Ford’s 
New York journal View, Ernst penned an autobiographical narrative on 
the origins of his alter ego Loplop that he had adopted as early as 1928 in 
Loplop, Superior of Birds. Subverting the narrative conventions of a straight 
memoir, Ernst launched his account “Some Data on the Youth of M.E.” in 
the third person, revisiting his birthday as a hybrid origin. “The 2nd of 
April (1891),” he reports, “at 9:45 a.m. Max Ernst had his first contact with 
the sensible world, when he came out of the egg which his mother had laid 
in an eagle’s nest and which the bird had brooded for seven years.”'* From 
then on, “a dangerous confusion between birds and humans became 
encrusted in his mind and asserted itself in his drawings and paintings.”” 
In a nod to Ernst’s avian avatar, Breton similarly cast the artist as 
a modern-day Noah bound to “build the ark and in such a way that, this 
time, it is not the dove that returns, but the raven.” Birds of prey such as 
the Nestor, whose image Ernst adopted from the popular science magazine 
La Nature, are identified with Loplop the protagonist of his 1929 collage 
novel La femme roo têtes (The Hundred Headless Woman): a collage of 
cutups gleaned from wood-engraved illustrations of nineteenth-century 
catalogs, journals, and popular fiction. His collage entitled Loplop, ivre de 
peur et de fureur, retrouve sa tête d'oiseau et reste immobile pendant 12 jours des 
deux côtés de la porte (Loplop, Dumb with Fear and Fury, Finds His Bird 
Head and Remains Motionless for 12 Days on Both Sides of the Door) projects 
Ernst’s cutup technique in an even more radically surreal register. In it, 
Ernst displays a hybrid figure sporting a bird’s head on a human body that 


“4 Max Ernst, “Some Data on the Youth of M.E., As told by himself,” View 2.1 (April, 1942), 28. 

5 Ibid., 30. 

© André Breton, “Foreword” to Max Ernst, The Hundred Headless Woman, trans. Dorothea Tanning 
(Mineola, NY: Dover, 1981), 10. 
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is further depicted as an androgyne: split on one side of the door dressed in 
a male suit and trouser leg and, on the other, garbed in a gown and 
stocking. The pastiche of corporeal differences embodied here departs 
from the spiritual conjunction of opposites that intersex figures typically 
symbolize in the alchemical tradition. 

For Margot Norris, Ernst follows Darwin in upending the Aristotelian 
distinction between essential and accidental properties found in Nature, 
and revels in the multiplicity of descent lines that shape corporeality.’” In 
subsequent collage novels, such as his 1934 volume Une semaine de bonté 
(A Week of Kindness), Ernst’s surrealist technique more pointedly deploys 
the hybridized animal body to dismantle the “civilized” conservatism of 
gentility, refinement, and sexual repression that characterized French 
culture reaching back to La Belle Epoch. The novel’s protagonist “Le 
Lion de Belfort,” parodies the monumental statue, executed by Frédéric- 
Auguste Bartholdi (sculptor of the Statue of Liberty), which celebrates 
France’s victory over the Prussian Siege of Belfort. Clothed in various 
garbs, this lion-headed hero appears in surreal scenes of intrigue, melo- 
drama, sadomasochism, and violence. Other chimeras define chapters on 
Le Rire du cog (The Rooster’s Laughter) and La Cour du dragon (The Dragon’s 
Heart), while the chapter Oedipe (Oedipus) grants power and agency to 
animal hybrids over their human counterparts who are cast in the passive 
roles of defeated rivals, enslaved victims, and sexual conquests. 

Such human/animal hybrids also abound in Ernst’s artwork of this 
period culminating in such startling masterpieces as his 1937 painting 
L'ange du foyer (The Angel of the Hearth), later retitled the following year 
as Le triomphe du surréalisme (The Triumph of Surrealism). In 1940 — in 
what is read as an homage to his lover Leonora Carrington — his oil 
painting La Toilette de la mariée (Attirement of the Bride) mimics the fine 
art conventions of traditional marriage tableaux, alluding in particular to 
Jan Van Eyck’s early Northern Renaissance oil painting The Arnolfini 
Marriage (1434). In it, Ernst employs the perspectival logic of 
Renaissance renderings of space in the work’s receding tile floor, signifying 
Van Eyck’s celebrated doubling of the betrothed Arnolfini couple beheld 
in exquisite detail in the reflection of a convex mirror. Such references to 
classical high European oil painting, however, are rendered surreal by 
Ernst’s formal use of decalcomania as well as his transgressive representa- 
tions of the bride’s veiled bird head and her attendant depicted as a hybrid 


7 See Margot Norris, Beasts of the Modern Imagination: Darwin, Nietzsche, Kafka, Ernst and Lawrence 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985), 140-142. 
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stork/man. In a more dynamic rendering of femininity, the chaste, albeit 
avian, bride is joined to a continuum of other animal/human hybrids, 
notably in the pregnant intersex figure positioned at the painting’s margin 
in Darwinian fashion: a reversion to an ancestral type with two sets of 
supernumerary breasts. 

For her part, Carrington advanced the depiction of human/animal 
hybrids that was such a defining trademark of Ernst’s visual aesthetics 
and a central preoccupation of the core surrealist group in Paris 
between the two wars. Carrington first encountered Ernst’s uncanny 
1924 painting, Deux Enfants sont menacés par un rossignol (Two 
Children Are Threatened by a Nightingale), reproduced in Herbert 
Read’s book Surrealism (1936). Ernst’s painting served as the psychic 
catalyst for her own career as a surrealist. “It totally shocked me,” 
Carrington reflected, “This, I thought, I know what this is. 
I understand it.” The specter of the nightingale, by Ernst’s account, 
emerged from his childhood “fever-vision” beheld on “an imitation- 
mahogany panel opposite his bed, the grooves of the wood taking 
successively the aspect of an eye, a nose, a bird’s head, a menacing 
nightingale.”’? Carrington’s definitive Portrait of Max Ernst (1939) 
signifies a multiplicity of animal associations. His red feather cape 
ending in a merman’s tail both complements the red-feathered veil of 
Ernst’s La Toilette de la mariée and alludes to the mermaid figures that 
Ernst inscribed at the home he and Carrington shared at Saint-Martin 
d’Ardéche from 1937 to 1940. Two years later, Carrington’s portrait 
illustrates her scriven tribute to her former lover, entitled “The Bird 
Superior, Max Ernst” and published in the avant-garde magazine 
View. Set in a “Subterranean Kitchen,” her surreal tableau depicts 
a cooking ritual that ends with Ernst’s corporeal metamorphosis into 
a bird hybrid.*° 

As a counterpart to Ernst’s “Bird Superior,” Carrington often presents 
her own totem familiars: notably, in her self-portrait The Inn of the Dawn 
Horse. There, a white horse framed in a window prances freely outside in 
a lush landscape; while within, the artist sits before a suspended white 
rocking horse and addresses a lactating hyena, both of which appear as 
major protagonists in Carrington’s contemporaneous short fiction of this 
period. In “The Debutante” a rebellious daughter cultivates a relationship 


1 Paul De Angelis, “Interview with Leonora Carrington” in Leonora Carrington: The Mexican Years, 
1943-1985 (San Francisco: The Mexican Museum, 1991), 34. 

2 Ernst, “Some Data on the Youth of M.E.,” 30. 

2° Leonora Carrington, “The Bird Superior, Max Ernst,” View 2.1 (April, 1942), 13. 
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with a female hyena during her frequent forays to a local zoo “to get away 
from people.”*" Writing on the human/nonhuman animal relationships 
afforded by zoos, Nigel Rothfels observes that “People go not because they 
fail to see the limitations of the place but because they are searching for the 
possibilities.”** For her part, the debutante is drawn into the possibilities of 
human/nonhuman animal communication with the female hyena. 
Eventually, the two collaborate in a surreal scheme for the hyena to take 
the debutante’s place in disguise at her coming-out ball. 

Similarly, in “The Oval Lady,” Lucretia, another rebellious daughter, 
identifies with Tartar, her animate rocking horse. As punishment for 
Lucretia’s refusal to mature and renounce her childhood game of becoming 
a horse, her father gives the order that Tartar be cruelly burned to death. In 
reality, Carrington grew up riding horses, and had a close relationship with 
her Shetland pony, Black Bess, and later, a chestnut mare named Winkie. 
“A horse,” as Carrington later put it, “gets mixed up with one’s body ... it 
gives energy and power ... I used to think I could turn myself into 
a horse.”” Equine hybrids, as figures of feminist rebellion, abound in 
Carrington’s visual art and are featured during this early period in such 
paintings as The Horses of Lord Candlestick (1938), The Meal of Lord 
Candlestick (1938), and Horse (1939). 

Similar to Ernst’s strategy of ceding agency to animals over humans 
in the “Oedipe” chapter of Une semaine de bonté, Carrington’s short 
fiction, in particular, features horses and other human/animal hybrids, 
whose sensual corporeality is on full display. In stories such as “The 
Seventh Horse,” “The House of Fear,” “Little Francis,” “The Sisters,” 
“As They Rode along the Edge,” and “The Oval Lady,” to name 
a few, Carrington, like Ernst, employs biological hybrids to blur the 
species boundaries that would otherwise shore up the presumption of 
human exceptionalism. In Ernst’s “Preface, or Loplop Presents the 
Bride of the Wind” that introduces Carrington’s first collection of 
short fiction, The House of Fear (1938), he frames Carrington herself as 
a human/horse hybrid. For her part, Carrington would later declare in 
her visionary essay “Female Human Animal” (1970) that “Fifty-three 
years ago, I was born a female human animal.”** Similarly, according 
to her son — the poet, playwright, and professor Gabriel Weisz 


*" Leonora Carrington, “The Debutante,” in The House of Fear (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1988), 44. 
* Nigel Rothfels, “Zoos, the Academy, and Captivity,” PMLA 124.2 (March, 2009), 486. 

°? Leonora Carrington, quoted in Marina Warner, “Introduction,” The House of Fear, 2. 

Leonora Carrington, “Female Human Animal,” in Leonora Carrington: What She Might Be, ed., 
Salomón Grimberg (Dallas: Dallas Museum of Art, 2008), 11. 
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Carrington — his mother possessed an “ability to become animal as she 
paints one.”” Early on, Carrington’s critics read such animal familiars 
as the horse as symbols for her emerging feminist sensibility imbri- 
cated with the Kabbalah, Spiritual Alchemy, and other esoteric 
traditions.*° This critical reception has aligned Carrington with 
Breton and his turn, in the Second Manifesto (1929), to Spiritual 
Alchemy and the occult, where he famously declared, “I ASK FOR 
THE PROFOUND, THE VERITABLE OCCULTATION OF 
SURREALISM.”*” 

Breton’s leaning toward the occult and Spiritual Alchemy was lodged, 
in part, against Georges Batailles materialist investments in excess 
expenditure, visceral eroticism, and sacrificial sovereignty — in the “Second 
Manifesto of Surrealism” he dubbed Bataille an “excrement-philosopher.””* 
For his part, Bataille was critical of Breton’s aesthetic idealism. According 
to Bataille, Breton mystified the occult, repressed sexuality, and failed 
to reckon with “base materialism.” As editor of Documents (1929-33), 
Bataille debunked humanity’s evolutionary exceptionalism in short, 
polemical essays such as “Le gros orteil” (“The Big Toe,” 1929) and “La 
Bouche” (“The Mouth,” 1930) accompanied by graphic close-up photographs 
by Jacques-André Boiffard. Documents presented these human body parts as 
anatomical counterparts to similar close-up photographs of, say, a crab’s head 
by the surrealist marine documentary filmmaker Jean Painlevé.” In particular, 
Bataille’s Documents essay “Abattoir” (1929) was rendered even more 
uncanny by Eli Lotar’s photographs of La Villette live cattle market in 
Paris — which Natalya Lusty describes as a “miniature city within a city” — as 
they witness “the disappearing and outmoded world of traditional artisanal 
slaughter, including the strange intimacy between abattoir workers and 
animals. ”?° 


3 Gabriel Weisz Carrington, “Shadow Children: Leonora as Storyteller,” in Jonathan P. Eburne and 
Catriona McAra, eds., Leonora Carrington and the International Avant-Garde (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 2017), 133. 

“The horse also became for her a metaphor for transcendent vision and a symbolic image of the 
sexual union which the surrealists believed would resolve the polarities of male and female into an 
androgynous creative whole.” Whitney Chadwick, “Leonora Carrington: Evolution of a Feminist 
Consciousness,” Woman's Art Journal 7.1 (Spring-Summer, 1986), 39. See, also, Susan Aberth, 
Leonora Carrington: Surrealism, Alchemy and Art (London: Lund Humphries, 2004). 

André Breton, “Second Manifesto of Surrealism,” in Manifestoes of Surrealism, trans. Richard Seaver 
and Helen R. Lane (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1969), 178. 

Breton, “Second Manifesto of Surrealism,” 185. 

See Ines Lindner, “Picture Policies in Documents: Visual Display and Epistemic Practices,” 
Intermédialités 15 (Spring, 2010), 33-51. 

Natalya Lusty, “Eli Lotar’s Para-urban Visions,” in Donna West Brett and Natalya Lusty, eds., 
Photography and Ontology: Unsettling Images (New York: Routledge, 2019), 87-88. 
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In such essays as “La notion de dépense” (“The Notion of Expenditure,” 
1933), “La religion surréaliste” (“The Surrealist Religion,” 1948), and “Le 
temps de la révolte” (“The Age of Revolt,” 1951), expenditure — whether in 
matters of sadomasochistic sexuality, carnivalesque festivals, “potlatch,” or 
war — attains sovereignty for Bataille as a radical negation of utilitarian 
values, bourgeois acquisition, and Judeo-Christian moral restraint. In later 
works such as L'expérience intérieure (Inner Experience, 1943) and Méthod 
de méditation (Method of Meditation, 1947), Bataille further theorizes the 
consequences of such radical negation for discursive form, poetry, and 
language. “Poetry,” he writes, “expresses through the ordering of words 
great squanderings of energy; it is the power of evoking effusion that words 
have the inordinate expenditure of its own force.”* 

Contemporaneous with Bataille, Carrington’s short fiction likewise 
aspires to the sovereignty of excess whose surreal formalism eludes any 
return to domesticated meaning. Inflected stylistically by Carrington’s 
perverse sense of irony, her early short stories frequently culminate where 
expenditure verges on haptic registers defined by the loss of bodily bound- 
aries, hybridity, and the tactile sensuality of flesh. Rereading Carrington’s 
early short stories through Bataille, rather than Breton, suggests how the 
surrealist affinity for animal life extends beyond the symbolism of Spiritual 
Alchemy toward a more tactile declension of the flesh: one that engages 
haptic registers of erotic transgression, sex magic, and hybrid corporeality. 
For example, in “Little Francis,” after Francis is abandoned by his beloved 
Uncle Ubriaco (based on Ernst, Carrington’s lover at the time), he is 
transformed into a horse/human hybrid. In this surreal embodiment, 
Francis attends a wild, potlatch banquet of gift exchange whose spectacle 
of excess culminates in the murder of “a little girl dressed as a Christmas 
angel” and the sacrificial slaughter of a caged monkey.’ Several of 
Carrington’s stories contemporaneous with “Little Francis” feature such 
scenes of excess expenditure where animals take on surreal agency, entering 
into cross-species alliances, violent compacts, and bestial sexual relations 
with their human counterparts. In “The Debutante,” Carrington’s famil- 
iar, the female hyena, takes the narrator’s place at a formal ball by wearing 
the disguise of a human face neatly chewed from a serving maid. 

Similarly, Carrington concludes her Gothic romance “The Sisters” with 
Drusille’s seduction of ex-king Jumart during a surreal feast that collapses 


* Georges Bataille, Méthod de Méditation, Oeuvres Completes, vol. V. 220, quoted in Georges Bataille: 
Essential Writings, ed. Michael Richardson (Nottingham: Sage, 1998), 168. 
* Carrington, “The Debutante,” 127-128. 
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the intercorporeal boundaries between the banqueters and their sumptu- 
ous repast: 


The heat of the wine warmed her skin like a flame, she gleamed with sweat. 
Her hair moved like black vipers, the juice of a pomegranate dripped from 
her half-open mouth. 

Meat, wine, cakes, all half eaten, were heaped around them in extravagant 
abundance. Huge pots of jam spilled on the floor made a sticky lake around 
their feet. The carcass of a peacock decorated Jumart’s head. His beard was 
full of sauces, fish heads, crushed fruit. His gown was torn and stained with 
all sorts of food.” 


Here the “extravagant abundance” of excess expenditure — the litter of 
leftovers and “half eaten” carcasses — is not so much beheld as spectacle but 
rather felt as a haptic sensorium in the “warmth” on skin, the material 
alchemy of dripping juice from half-open mouths, combined with sweat, 
crushed fruit, sauces, and jams whose viscous tactility is palpable in the 
“sticky lake around their feet.” Furthermore, all the while, just outside the 
kitchen in the midst of this gluttonous orgy, Carrington stages an even 
more ravenous scene of sovereign excess as Drusille’s sister, Juniper — 
a hybrid bird of prey and human vampire — escapes from her imprisonment 
in the attic to busily gorge on the blood of her handmaid Engadine, an 
unwitting sacrifice to Juniper’s insatiable appetite. In such gothic 
moments, we come far from the imaginary icons of Spiritual Alchemy, 
leaving behind its redemptive visual economy in favor of the uncanny, 
antiaesthetic expenditures of visceral Surrealism. Siding in this way with 
animals and animal hybrids in the early stories enables Carrington to shrug 
off the domesticated restrictions of modern society that Freud described in 
Civilization and Its Discontents (1930) as “the whole sum of the achieve- 
ments and the regulations which distinguish our lives from those of our 
animal ancestors.”** 

It is only in her postwar career, after her emigration to New York City in 
the 1940s, and thereafter to Mexico City and Chicago, that Carrington, 
following Breton, decenters the reign of humanism by imagining a mythic 
bestiary of animal/human hybrids. For his part, Breton promulgated a new 
emphasis on myth in his 1942 essay “Prolegomena to a Third Manifesto of 
Surrealism, or Else” in the inaugural issue of the New York surrealist 
journal VVV, edited by David Hare. In it, Breton named Leonora 


* Leonora Carrington, “The Sisters,” in The Seventh Horse and Other Tales (New York: E. P. Dutton, 


1988), 49. 
34 Freud, “Civilization and Its Discontents” [1930], in Standard Edition, Vol. 21, 89. 
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Carrington among the surrealist notables who were seeking to “choose or 
adopt, and impose, a myth fostering the society that we judge to be 
desirable.” Such an aesthetic politics would depart from the “rationalist 
thought” of a human-centered universe. “It would not be a bad idea, as 
a start,” Breton opined, “to convince man that he is not necessarily the king 
of creation that he prides himself on being.” More to the point, Breton 
criticized “the anthropomorphic view of the animal world ... attributing 
to animals feelings which have no discernible sense unless they apply to 
man.” Broadening this critique of anthropomorphism, Breton advanced 
a “new myth” of “the Great Transparent Ones”: that there exist beyond 
man “on the animal scale, beings whose behavior is as strange to him as his 
may be to the mayfly or the whale.” Such mythic beings might seem 
transparent, Breton speculated, insofar as they “completely escape man’s 
sensory system of references through a camouflage”: a kind of dissembling 
that finds its analogue in “the study of mimetic animals.”*° In this way, 
Breton decenters humanist exceptionalism not so much through an appeal 
to metaphysics but more through the kind of zoological mimesis analyzed 
in Roger Caillois’s Minotaure essays of the previous decade. Significantly, 
the “new myth” on view in Breton’s “Third Manifesto” became a formative 
influence on the biopolitics of what Kristoffer Noheden, following theor- 
ists such as Timothy Morton, has described as the “spectral ecology” of 
Carrington’s later visual art and, in particular, her postwar novel The 
Hearing Trumpet?” 

Marian Leatherby, the unlikely heroine of The Hearing Trumpet, 
encounters several human/animal hybrids in her latter-day quest for the 
Holy Grail, undertaken, paradoxically enough, in the nursing home where 
her family has consigned her. Composed in 1950, Carrington’s novel opens 
onto Marian’s bleak prospects as an aging 92-year-old, dependent on the 
elder care of her rather inhospitable relatives. For her adult children, 
Marian’s eccentricities, her confusion, and partial hearing loss have no 
place in the able-bodied and normative family life they aspire to. As an 
elderly, female, and disabled vegetarian, Marian is multiply alienated from 
the biopolitcs of what Jacques Derrida would characterize as modernity’s 


3 Breton, “Prolegomena to a Third Manifesto of Surrealism, or Else,” Manifestoes of Surrealism, 284, 
287-288. 

36 Breton, “Prolegomena,” 291-293. 

*” Kristoffer Noheden, “The Grail and the Bees: Leonora Carrington’s Quest for Human-Animal 
Coexistence,” in Harri Veivo, ed., Beyond Given Knowledge: Investigation, Quest, and Exploration in 
Modernism and the Avant-Gardes (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2018), 239-252; Timothy Morton, Dark 
Ecology: For a Logic of Future Coexistence (New York: Columbia University Press, 2016), 126. 
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carnophallogocentric order.>* “I never eat meat,” she declares on the first 
page of her narrative, “as I think it is wrong to deprive animals of their life 
when they are so difficult to chew anyway. ”?? In fact, Marian is much closer 
to her companion animals — several cats and a little red hen — than she is to 
her human relatives. 

At odds with the mid-century containment culture of nuclear family 
life, Marian is reduced in the telling judgment of her grandson to the 
abjection of flesh cast in the thanatopolitical mode of zoe — what Giorgio 
Agamben and Roberto Esposito would later describe as “bare life,” or 
“existence without life”*°: “ “Grandmother,” said Robert, ‘can hardly be 
classified as a human being. She’s a drooling sack of decomposing flesh’.”™ 
Her family’s solution for managing, or rather immunizing itself from the 
vicissitudes of Marian’s corporeal decline is, not surprisingly, to pack her 
off to a nursing home. “The government,” her daughter-in-law avows, 
“provides institutions for the aged ... She ought to have been put away 
long ago.”** For her part, Marian dreads this institutional prospect, associ- 
ating its “zone of exclusion” with that other thanatopolitical paradigm of 
social modernity, namely, the concentration camp. “They would probably 
make me suck vitamins in an institution,” Marian muses. “Vitamins and 
police hounds, grey walls, machine guns. I could not think coherently, the 
horror of the situation floated in tangled masses in my head.”* Against the 
imagined biomedical policing of “assisted living,” Marian considers her 
everyday existence to be rooted in the vital particulars of an intimate and 
organic domestic life: “Houses,” she avows, “are really bodies. We connect 
ourselves with walls, roofs, and objects just as we hang on to our livers, 
skeletons, flesh and blood stream. . . . This is true of the back yard and the 
small room I occupied at that time, my body, the cats, the red hen all my 
body all part of my own sluggish blood stream.”** 

Not unlike Carrington’s visual art of this period, her novel valorizes 
representations of animality, nature, and domesticity that have tradition- 
ally marginalized women as “the second sex” in relation to male civic, 
political, and intellectual privilege. However, Carrington’s later fiction 


38 Jacques Derrida, “Eating Well, or the Calculation of the Subject,” in Points ...: Interviews, 
1974-1994, ed., Elisabeth Weber (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1995), 255-287. 

3 Leonora Carrington, The Hearing Trumpet (New York: Penguin Classics, 2005), 1-2. 

4° See Giorgio Agamben, Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power and Bare Life, trans. Daniel Heller-Roazen 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998); Roberto Esposito, The Third Person: Politics of Life and 
Philosophy of the Impersonal, trans. Zakia Hanafi (Cambridge, UK: Polity, 2012). 

€ Carrington, The Hearing Trumpet, 1o.. ® Ibid., 9. © Ibid., 15. ** Ibid., 13. 

4 See Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex [Le Deuxième Sexe, 1949], trans. Constance Borde and 
Sheila Malovany-Chevallier (New York: Vintage Press, 2011). 
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and pictorial art, as her critics have observed, reclaim these terms of liminal 
displacement, devalued under patriarchal humanism, by reversing their 
negative connotations through decidedly feminist representations of 
empowerment.*° From the able-bodied, humanist point of view, however, 
Marian’s capacious vision of intercorporeality — that extends to her com- 
panion animals and cherished objects — simply amounts to “existence 
without life”: disposable flesh to be immunized from the imaginary 
boundaries of what, in Derrida’s phrasing, “calls itself human.”*” 

Marian’s journey toward an affirmative biopolitics, however, reverses 
the thanatopolitical declension of zoe or “bare life” in favor of engaging 
a productive biopolitics of the flesh: one that in the field of animal 
philosophy would be described variously under the rubrics of eco- 
phenomenology (what Maurice Merleau-Ponty characterizes as the inter- 
corporeality of the flesh); alterity ethics; and the emergent biopolitics of 
posthumanism (what theorists such as Rosi Braidotti redefine as zoe’s 
“absolute vitality” beyond bare life, and Esposito describes as more 
worldly, embodied communities defined by biological hybridization, social 
globalization, and technological transmutation). 

During the course of the novel, Marian encounters several nonhuman 
and hybrid animals, entering into alliance with the female werewolf 
Anubeth and a pack of both wild and domesticated companion animals. 
Along the way, Marian undergoes a transformation that Gilles Deleuze and 
Félix Guattari would later characterize as “becoming animal” and what 
Cary Wolfe imagines as a “shared trans-species being-in-the-world consti- 
tuted by complex relations of trust, respect, dependence, and 
communication.”*? In representing this shared trans-species habitat — or 
what Wolfe, following Humberto Maturana and Francisco Varela, 


46 See Catriona McAra, “A Feminist Marvellous: Chloe Aridjis and the ‘Female Human Animal’,” in 
Ailsa Cox et al., eds, Leonora Carrington: Living Legacies (Wilmington: Vernon Press, 2020), 1-18; 
and Ara H. Merjian, “Leonora Carrington between Modernism and Art History” in Eburne and 
McAra, Leonora Carrington and the International Avant-Garde, 39-56. 

Derrida, The Animal That Therefore I Am, 135. 

48 See Maurice Merleau-Ponty, The Visible and the Invisible, ed., Claude Lefort, trans. Alphonso Lingis 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1968); Derrida, “Eating Well”; Rosi Braidotti, The 
Posthuman (Cambridge, UK: Polity, 2013); Roberto Esposito, Terms of the Political, trans. 
Rhiannon Noel Welch (New York: Fordham University Press, 2012); Cynthia Willet, Interspecies 
Ethics (New York: Columbia University Press, 2014); Janet Lyon, “Carrington’s Sensorium,” in 
Leonora Carrington and the International Avant-Garde, 163-176. 

See Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari, Kafka: Toward a Minor Literature, trans. Dana Polan 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1986); Cary Wolfe, What Is Posthumanism? 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2009), 140-141. 
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describes as a “consensual domain” — Carrington playfully displaces spoken 
language as the vehicle for communication, agency, and advocacy.”° 

Late in the novel Marian meets her friend Marlborough’s werewolf sister 
whom he had closeted from view in previous encounters. In the following 
scene, Carrington estranges the metaphysics of phonologocentrism and its 
privileging of the human voice to engage perhaps with Wittgenstein’s 
famous quip, “If a lion could talk, we could not understand him.”” She 
writes: 


Marlborough’s sister Anubeth was a wolf-headed woman. Her tall body was 
finely proportioned and, apart from the head, entirely human . . . She stood 
in the open door of the ark, growling and showing pointed white teeth. 
Marlborough growled back, which left me out of the conversation. 

“My sister understands ten different languages and writes Sanskrit,” said 
Marlborough, “but owing to a certain peculiarity of the palate she finds 
difficulty in pronunciation, so we always bark at each other. You however 
may talk English to her, which she understands perfectly.”* 


As a trans-species, animal/human hybrid, Anubeth can understand Marian 
but has a hard time making herself understood through her “Wolvery” 
discourse of barks and yelps. “Later on,” Marian reports, “I learned a few 
intelligent phonetic phrases of Wolvery.”” 

Further on, Marian enters into surreal solidarity with human and animal 
others including: the goddess Zam Pollum, made up of a swarm of bees; 
Anubeth, High Queen of the Wolves and her family of werewolves; and 
various companion and domestic animals including cats, dogs, and goats. 
Ultimately, Marian embraces what Esposito — commenting on Deleuze 
and Guattari’s definition of the “pack” in A Thousand Plateaus — describes 
in terms of “the animal in humankind, in every man and woman and all 
men and women, [as it] signifies multiplicity, plurality, and 
metamorphosis.”** Similarly, Carrington’s feminist subversion of the 
Grail legend imagines the world after biopolitics no longer via the meta- 
physics of Western humanism, but rather through the collective agency of 
the flesh “becoming animal” as “swarm,” “pack,” and “army” of embodied 
others: 


5 See Humberto Maturana and Francisco Varela, Autopoiesis and Cognition: The Realization of the 


Living (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1980). 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, trans. G. E. M. Anscombe (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1958), 223. 

Carrington, The Hearing Trumpet, 151.. ” Ibid., 152. 

Esposito, Terms of the Political, 122. 
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The Swarm now dispersed, breaking the body of the Goddess into millions 
of shining fragments flying up the steps. “Follow!” called Christabel, and 
still dancing, we were drawn in the wake of the bees. 

Then, spurred by a long howl from Anubeth the whole pack of wolves 
trailed behind us, and Marlborough’s ark left with all the bells tinkling 
wildling in chorus with the bees. 

This is how the Goddess reclaimed her Holy Cup with an army of bees, 
wolves, six old women, a postman, a Chinaman, a poet, an atom-driven 
ark, and a werewoman. The strangest army, perhaps, ever seen on this 
planet.” 


Carrington’s depictions of such consensual kinship alliances across 
species, however, do not lapse into what some theorists of animal 
philosophy view as the “deathbound drives” that limit Deleuze and 
Guattari’s take on the collective, biosocial effects of becoming animal 
in the swarm and pack.*° Rather, Carrington’s later fiction and visual 
art align more closely with what Sunaura Taylor has recently 
described as an “ethic-of-care.” At the intersection of disability studies 
and animal philosophy, Carrington anticipates a later generation of 
ecofeminist politics focused on embodied hybridity, as Donna 
J. Haraway has it, “when species meet.”*” 

Complementing her fictional oeuvre, Carrington’s postwar pictorial 
canon — in such masterpieces as The House Opposite (1945), Are You Really 
Syrious? (1953), Ferret Race (1951), And Then We Saw the Daughter of the 
Minotaur (1953), El mundo mágico de los mayas (The Magical World of the 
Mayans, 1963), Grandmother Moorhead’s Aromatic Kitchen (1975), and 
Tuesday (1987), among others — presents a revisionary surrealist bestiary. 
Not unlike the contemporaneous visual art of Dorothea Tanning, 
Valentine Penrose, Remedios Varo, and Leonor Fini, Carrington’s late 
Surrealism crosses the revolutionary borderline where, “the animal,” as 
Esposito has recently written, “is not the ancestral past, the stone face, or 
the mute enigma but the future of man: a place and a threshold from 
which man can draw stimuli for a more complex and open elaboration of 
his own humanitas.”** Beckoning toward that future horizon, Surrealism 
in the work of Carrington and her contemporaries, represents animality 
not so much for what it can reveal solely about humanity, nor simply to 


5 Carrington, The Hearing Trumpet, 157. 

56 Fora critique of Deleuze and Guattari’s discussion of “becoming animal,” see Donna J. Haraway, 
When Species Meet (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2007), 27; Cynthia Willet, 
Interspecies Ethics, 17. 

5 Haraway, When Species Meet. = Esposito, Terms of the Political, 98-99. 
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critique humanist culture, but rather to imagine ecologies of “strange 
kinship,” lateral species alliances, and posthuman networks of intercor- 
poreal agency that, for Derrida and others, are predicated on an inter- 
species ethics and hospitality toward the (animal) other that is yet to 
come.” 


5° See Derrida, The Animal That Therefore I Am. 
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